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WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS, 1889. 


MRS. CHARLES HANCOCK’S “AT HOME.” 


THE ANNUAL MEETINGS oF 1889 may be said to have com- 
menced with the reception given by Mrs. Charles Hancock 
on Tuesday afternoon. Invitations had been issued to all 
the delegates from the associations, in addition to the vice- 
presidents, the executive committee, and others. Mrs. Han- 
cock’s rooms at Queen’s Gate were crowded with a large and 
representative gathering, amongst whom we noticed Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mr. William Summers, M.P., 
both fresh from the House of Commons. Lady Sandhurst 
was also there, her services, unfortunately, being no longer 
required at the London County Council. Lady Sandhurst 
was certainly in remarkably good spirits. So far from being 
at all downcast at the decision of the judges in reference to 
her appeal she seemed to take it rather as a triumph than as 
a defeat. Said she, “At Brixton my triends are anxious 
that I should attend a meeting to be held for the purpose of 
condemning the action of Beresford Hope in taking the seat.” 
Not even the rejection by the House of Lords of the Earl of 
Meath’s Bill seemed to have checked the exuberance of Lady 
Sandhurst’s spirits. She was proud of the twenty-three noble 
lords who supported that measure, but especially must their 
“quality” be taken into consideration. Said a high dignitary 
of the Church to her ladyship, “ You mustn’t only count ’em, 
Lady Sandhurst, you must weigh ’em.” Mrs. Theodore 
Fry, Mrs, Byles, and other leading spirits were much in 
request. Mr. and Mrs. Walter McLaren, Lady Stevenson, 
Mrs. Broadley Reid, and Miss Amy Mander were also among 
those who engaged in conversation with friends. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hancock performed the duties of host and hostess to 
perfection. The conversational part of the programme was 
pleasantly interspersed with vocal and instrumental music by 
some Spanish troubadours. About six o’clock it was rumoured 
that Mrs. Gladstone had arrived, and presently she made her 
way into the drawing-room under the escort of Mr. Hancock, 
who briefly welcomed his assembled guests, with special 
reference to Mrs. Gladstone. Our host continued, “ He 
knew how glad we should all be to hear a message from the 
Grand Old Man. He knew, too, that a few words from Mrs. 


new enthusiasm. Mrs. Gladstone,” said Mr. Hancock, “was 
no ornamental president.” Quickly correcting himself, he 
added, “ Of course I meant to say not merely an ornamental 
presid.nt.” Mrs. Gladstone, who was holding in her hand a 
beautiful bouquet, then addressed a few earnest and touching 
words to the delegates who crowded round her. After ex- 
pressing the pleasure it gave her to be present, she continued, 
“ But, of course, Ireland is the subject that we are thinking 
about very deeply. Ireland is very near to our hearts.” She 
had just come from the court. “You know what court I 
mean,” said she, whereat her hearers laughed. She could 
truly say that Mr. O’Brien made a capital witness. ‘“‘He was 
not strong, but then he was so true. Yes, so true!” said Mrs. 
Gladstone, repeating it with emphasis. “From the way he 
spoke, every one could see how he was burning with love for 
Ireland; and then,” said Mrs. Gladstone, “he said that there 
had been times when he had said things stronger than he 
ought to have said. That’s like all of us,” said she. “Weall 
say things stronger than we ought to at times.” At the con- 
clusion of Mrs. Gladstone's speech she was greeted with loud 
cheers as she proceeded to shake hands with the delegates. 
Presently she was escorted to her carriage by Mr. Hancock, 
and drove away. Most of us left shortly afterwards, but not 
without first thanking Mr. and Mrs. Hancock for their kind 
hospitality. 


THE COUNTESS SPENCER’S RECEPTION. 


On Tuesday night, the approaches to St. James's Place were 
crowded with carriages and cabs of all descriptions conveying 
delegates and others to the Countess of Spencer’s “‘ At Home” 
at Spencer House. Rarely has such a representative 
gathering met under the auspices of the federation. The 
Countess Spencer received her guests on their entering into 
the spacious rooms, whilst the majestic figure of the Red 
Earl, wearing the blue ribbon of the Garter, was also in 
evidence as he welcomed the assembled guests with his usual 
courtesy and kindness. Lord Spencer, however, was not 
the only wearer of the ribbon, nor indeed the only late Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whose company graced the pro- 
ceedings. The Earl and Countess of Aberin were there, 
as was also Earl Guanville, being free for the time being from 
his onerous duties as leader of the Liberal party, in the 
Upper House. Mauch to the delight of the delegates Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone also looked in, the latter carrying ‘a 
magnificent bouquet, which had accompanied her from Mrs. 


Hancocks. It is almost impossible to formulate a complete , 


[Prick One Penny, 
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Gladstone would do much to inspire us with renewed zeal 


for our work. He felt sure that she had brought with her 


list of those who wore present. Amongst the company, - 
ever, we noticed, in addition to those named, the Demat 
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Marchioness of Ailesbury, Lord de Grey, the Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Childers and Mrs. Childers, Lady Hayter, the Rt. Hon. G. 
Shaw-Lefevre and Lady Constance Lefevre, the Rt. Hon. 
James Stansfeld and Mrs. Stansfeld, Margaret Lady Sand- 
hurst, thé Hon. Edward Marjoribanks, Lady Stevenson, Mr. 
Joshua Rowntree and Mrs. Rowntree, Miss E. Shaw-Lefevre, 

_ Mr, and Mrs. Costello, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt and the Lady’Anne 
Blunt, Sir Horace and Lady Davey, Mrs. Pennington, Miss 
Monck, Mrs. W. P. Byles, Miss Orme, Mr. Walter McLaren, 
M.P., and Mrs. McLaren, Mr. and Mrs. Handel Cossham, 
Mr. Alfred Illingworth, M.P., and Mrs. Illingworth, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. K. Causton, Mrs. Dr. Bryant, Mrs. Tom Bailey, Mrs 
Jacob Bright and Miss Bright, Prof. Bryce and Miss Bryce, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Fry and Miss Fry, Mrs. Broadley 
Reid, Mr. and Mrs. James Joicey, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Lough, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Osler, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Reid 
and Miss Reid, Right Hon. J. C. Mellor and Mrs. Mellor, 
Sir Frederick and Lady Mappin, Mr. L. Vernon Harcourt, 
Mrs. Charles Hancock, Mrs. Birbeck Hill, Mr. W. McArthur, 
M.P., Hon. Mrs, Ashley Ponsonby, Mrs. Abel Buckley, Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, Mrs. J. F. Leese, Miss Colman, Miss Priest- 
man, Mrs. John Tanner, Lady Harcourt, and many others. 
The gathering, which was a very brilliant one, was made 
additionally agreeable by the accompaniment of instrumental 
music. The rooms were crowded, and it was nearly midnight 
ere the company separated. 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. O’BRIEN. 


Soon after nine o’clock on Wednesday morning, as our 
representative was on his way to attend the Council meeting 
in the Westminster Hall, he noticed a cab at the door of the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, alighting from which was Mr. 
Wm. O'Brien, M.P., just released from gaol. As our rep- 
resentative was with Mr. O’Brien up to the last moment of 
the scenes at the end of which his arrest was effected at 
Manchester, it was peculiarly appropriate that he should be the 
first to welcome him on his release from gaol. Mr. O’Brien 
was looking haggard and worn. He had only a few minutes 
to spare, as he was shortly due at the Commission Court, so 
our representative availed himself of the opportunity of a 
chat, whilst the most herolc probably of all Mr. Balfour’s 
criminals partook of a frugal meal, preparatory to renewing his 
evidence before Sir James Hannen. After exchanging 
reminiscences as to the events connected with Mr. O’Brien’s 
arrest, traces of which were visibly left on the hats both of 
Mr. O’Brien and of our representative, they proceeded to 
discuss the general effect of prison treatment. Mr. Balfours 
method is to try and kill the prisoner during the early 
part of his incarceration, and to endeavour to fatten him and 
make him fit for presentation to the public during the latter 
half, As on his release from his previous imprisonment, so 
now, Mr. O’Brien experiences great difficulty in swallowing 
solid food. It is not his intention at present to take an 
active part in the debates in the House of Commons, as he 
is feeling in need of rest. Mr, O’Brien is naturally very 
eager for items of news which have been denied him during 
his imprisonment. He was much interested in the descrip- 
tion of Mr. Balfour’s address to the Primrose Dames, and 
the manner in which the Chief Secretary left the member 
for North-east Cork severely alone. He was also evidently 
touched by a reproduction of Mrs. Gladstone’s impressions 

of his performance in the witness box. 


THE COUNCIL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the council was held on Wed- 
nesday morning at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Mrs. 
Theodore Fry presiding. We had prepared a report of 
the proceedings, but as they are of a private nature we 
refrain from publishing them. 


MRS. FRY’S AT HOME. 


On Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Theodore Fry was “ At 
Home” to the secretaries of the different associations. We 
hope to give a brief resumé of the proceedings next week. 


THE SOIREE AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
Seldom has there been such a crush at any public gathering 
.. as that which took place at the soiree inthe Grosvenor 
Gallery on Wednesday evening. As.Lady Aberdeen appro- 
priately said, the component parts of the audience came | 


organisation seems to be fast 
of associations now affiliated to the federation is 96, and the 
Ths; 
movement, for many other associations have been formed 
be have not as yet connected themselves with the central 
y. 
regards the number and size of its associations, but from the 
success of several recentl 
evident that the work 
southern and eastern counties, 
note that three associations have been formed in Scotland— 
in West Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Inverness. In accordance 
with a resolution 
council in May of last year, subscribers of one shilling to the 


quite close enough to one another to enable them to become 
mutually acquainted. The entry of Mr. Parnell into the 
meeting was effected with considerable difficulty, and 
amidst a scene of excitement second only to that which 
mafked the movement when Mr. Gladstone joined 
Mr. Parnell on the platform. There was an historic hand- 
shake, and for.a while the two statesmen were engaged in 
earnest conversation behind Mr. Gladstone’s opera hat. 
There was, perhaps, no point in Lady Aberdeen’s speech 
which went home to her audience so completely as the 
allusion to the homelife of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 
every mention of whose names provoked loud cheers. We 
shall give a fuller descriptive report next week. 

Lady Hayter took the chair, and amongst those present then 
or subsequently were Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. Parnell, 
M.P., Lord and Lady Aberdeen, Sir G. Trevelyan, M.P., Sir 
A. Hayter, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., Mr. T. Sullivan, M.P., 
Mr. Picton, M.P., Lady Stevenson, Mrs. Broadley Reid, Mrs, 
Bryant, Mrs. H. G. Reid, Lady Constance Shaw Lefevre, 
Mrs. Costelloe, Mrs. Ramsden, Miss Mandeville, Mr. Henry 
Holiday, Mr. E. Costelloe, Mrs. Maitland, Sir W. Lawson, 
M.P., Mr. T. Fry, M.P., Mr. H. Cossham, M.P., and Mr, 
Summers, M.P. 


The second annual report, which was taken as read, con- 

tained the following passages :— 
The Executive Committee are glad to record considerable 
rogress and development in the work of the federation 
uring the past year. To judge also from the friendly atti- 
tude of many of the leaders of the party, and the constant 
demand for help at election times and in connection with 
meetings in all parts of the country, the prejudice against 
women taking a responsible D isi in the work of Liberal 
ying out. The total number 


te membership is computed to be not less than 33,500. 
owever, does not fully represent the extension of the 


The North of England is still to the front both as 


established in other parts, it is 
aining a firm footing in the 
is also satisfactory to 


at the annual meeting of the 


funds of the federation have been enrolled as associates. By 
this means it has been possible to form a bond of union 
between Liberals in places where associations have not yet 
been formed. No very large number of associates have as yet 
thus joined the federation, but during the summer and 
autumn the committee hope to have the scheme vigorously 
worked. In the numerous yeele tions during the year— 
at Southampton, Holborn, Stockton, Barnsley, Kenning- 
ton, Enfield, Birmingham, and Rochester—women have 
played an important part. They have been able to render 
most systematic help in those places where they have 
already been organised, and where, in consequence, they 
have not been forced to depend solely on the advice 
and experience of outsiders. Before every bye-election 
the Federation has been appealed to for assistance, 
and this assistance, where possible, has been gladly 
given. But were the local leaders to interest themselves in 
the formation of women’s associations before such times of 
emergency, the help in organising which the Federation 
would then render would have far more practical effect on 
the results of elections than any invasion of strangers, no 
matter how earnest and devoted. In fulfilment of its claims 
to be regarded as an educational agency, the Federation has 
endeavoured during the past year to supply a want which 
has been keenly felt by many associations. Public meet- 
ings and single lectures, excellent as uhey are in a a ge 
interest and enthusiasm, are not found to provide for a 
educational wants. The committee have therefore organ- 
ised a scheme of continuous lectures on litical and 
historical subjects, somewhat on the University Extension 
system. A wide choice of subjects has been given, and 
those who attend the classes are encouraged to ask questions 
and write papers. The lecturers are ladies thoroughly 
competent ta give systematic instruction in the subjects 
with which they undertake to deal. Up to the present time 
the associations in North Islington, Chelsea, Deptford, 
Hornsey, and Oxford, have availed themselves of these 
lectures, and the courses chosen have been ‘English and 
Irish Land,” by Miss Orme, LL.B., and ‘Irish History,” by 
Miss Haigh. is department of educational work, if it 
receives due encouragement, the committee are prepared to 
develop and to extend. At the planta moment a scheme 
is on foot to organise a literature department in connection 
with the Federation. The committee wish to draw the 
attention of all Liberals to the fact that funds are most 
u tly wanted if the work is to be carried on with vigour 
and efficiency. : ; 

Lady Hayter opened the proceedings by moving the 
adoption of the report, and after extolling the work of the 
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ration, urging all Liberal women to join it, and asking 
moe or The Women’s Gaseite, spoke of the advantages 
of union in the great cause not only of justice for Ireland 
but also of compassion, for that country appealed to them 
with the accent which only suffering compassion could give. 
(Hear, hear.) : ; ; 

Miss Monck seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

At the instance of Mrs. Costelloe, seconded by Mrs. 
Phillips, of Liverpool, it was agreed that the next annual 
meeting should be held in London. 

Miss Macdonnell read the names of the office bearers and 
committee previously chosen by the council. Mrs. Glad- 
stone had been re-elected president ; Mrs. Theodore Fry and 
Mrs. Broadley Reid were hon. secretaries ; Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
treasurer. 

Mr. Parnell at this moment entered the room, and was 
received with prolonged cheers. Called upon at once to 
speak, he said he felt the greatest pleasure whenever he 
addressed a synipathetic English audience, and fortunately 
the opportunities of doing so had in recent years become 
more numerous. He was glad to see that English men and 
women were beginning to understand the position of Irish- 
men and the difficulties under which they had laboured in 
endeavouring to gain their country’s rights, and were begin- 
ning to think indulgently of them if at any time they had 
been led beyond the strict limits which governed, and rightly 
governed, the acts of political parties in countries where the 
situation was normal and the inestimable blessing of self- 
government was enjoyed. (Hear, hear.) In Ireland they 
had always struggled under a peculiar difficulty. They 
used to care nothing for English public opinion, because it 
cared nothing for them. (Hear, hear.) Nay, more, it syste- 
matically misrepresented them. But now, thanks to that 
great man Mr. Gladstone—(cheers)—those unhappy days 
had gone by, and he (Mr. Parnell) firmly believed that they 
would never return. (Renewed cheers.) They now stood 
on a common platform, which Irishmen could accept without 
being false to the traditions and legitimate aspirations of their 
country—a platform which Englishmen also could accept 
without danger to their great Empire, without chance of dis- 
integration, or of injury to the power and authority of the 
Queen. In accepting that platform Irishmen had no ulterior 
objects, no other desire than to govern themselves, and build 
up their country as a nation, going hand-in-hand with Eng- 
land in those indissoluble ties which could and must exist. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. T. Sullivan, M.P., who was announced as “ one of 
Mr. Balfour's criminals,” and who was very cordially received, 
made a brief speech, prefaced with the remark that he con- 
curred in all that Mr. Parnell had said. 

Sir George Trevelyan also briefly addressed the meeting, 
and remarked that the government of Ireland had broken 
down in its central point because of the refusal which was 
evinced on the part of Tory peers to accept the post of Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr, Shaw Lefevre, M.P., contending that the Irish policy 
of the Government was breaking down, said that one sign of 
’ that fact was the reluctance of wealthy ‘Tory peers to accept 
the office of Lord Lieutenant of Jreland for fear of the odium 
cast upon it by Mr. Balfour’s policy. (Cheers.) 

Mrs. Pearsall Smith having spoken on the necessity of an 
association like this, 

Lady Aberdeen addressed the meeting. Theirs, she said, 
was a work of patriotism, notwithstanding that their oppo- 
nents, according to their own account, were the patentees of 
patriotism. The other day she received an invitation to join 
the Women’s Unionist Liberal Association, (Laughter.) It 
was accompanied by papers containing a great deal about 
love of country, the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
supremacy of the Empire, and so on. But on examining 
these grand phrases they did not find true patriotism behind 
them. They meant that anybody who objected to our mode 
of governing them must go to the wall. Liberal women 
would not yield one inch to their opponents in love of 
country. (Cheers.) Their love of country was different 
from that of their opponents, for it was based on traditions 
of freedom, and their patriotism was of the kind that would 
drive away the apathy which many displayed at the sufferings 
of their fellow subjects, and would make every Englishman 
feel responsible for the acts done in his name. (Cheers.) 
To evoke this patriotism was the Mission of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, and she felt confident that it would suc- 


ceed. Referring to Mr. Parnell’s presence, she said they 
welcomed him as a patriot who had remained unshaken amid 
the [arg enpat el unexampled heron 4 and they con- 
gra im upon the way in which he had passed 

the ordeal. (Cheers.) ‘ vacodt 

Lord Aberdeen condemned the House of Lords for 
rejecting the bill for legalising the return of women to the 
County Councils. He thought they would be asked to 
reconsider their decision. 

Mr. F, S. Stevenson, M.P., having spoken, 

Sir W. Lawson, M.P., said he felt sure that the day was 
not far distant when ladies would be allowed to take a direct 
part in English politics, and the sooner that day came the 
better, Rebutting the made against woman’s capa- 
city for political life, he remarked that as for stupidity, was 
it possible to conceive of any woman in the world being 
more stupid than Baron H. de Worms? 

Mrs, Gladstone, who entered the gallery about ten o’clock, 
and was most cordially greeted, dwelt with pleasure upon the 
progress made: by the Federation. It had s their 
highest expectations, for they had no fewer than 96 affiliated 
associations, with an membership of 34,000. ° This 
would encourage them in their work against the special diffi- 
culties which surround them, on every side; and she hoped 
the Federation would see the final success of the great cause 
they had at heart. 

Mr. Gladstone at this point entered the room, amid loud 
cheers, renewed as he shook hands with Mr. Parnell. 

A presentation was then made to Mrs. Gladstone, by Mrs 
Theodore Fry, on behalf of the Federation. The gift was a 
golden bracelet, containing a miniature of Mr. Gladstone, 
after the painting by Millais, the setting being diamonds and 
emeralds in the form of a shamrock, An address, of which 
surrounding drawings had been designed by Mr. H. Holiday, 
was presented to Mrs. Gladstone at the same time, after 
being read by Mrs. Fry. It set forth that the Women’s 
Liberal Associations throughout England ventured, in con 
nection with Mrs. Gladstone’s approaching golden wedding, 
to present to her this token of their profound respect and 
admiration, and they hoped she would convey to her husband 
the assurance of their deep and affectionate regard, and their 
devotion to the great cause with which he was identified. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mrs. Gladstone said she was at a loss for words in which 
to express her gratitude, but “she had someone near who 
would ae for her.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gladstone said: I do not for a moment question that 
among the objects of this remarkable meeting you have in 
view the promotion of domestic concord, but I am sorry to 
state, on the other side, that its continuance—not only its 
enhancement but its continuance—has been considerably 
hindered because of a difference of opinion which has arisen 
between my wife and myself. (Laughter.) It has been her 
opinion that I ought to obtrude myself upon you. (Hear, 
hear.) It has been my desire that she should be the object 
and the sole object of your kind and affectionate attention 
to-night. I have even a shadow of regret in finding myself, 
my unworthy self, introduced into the material workmanship 
of this beautiful bracelet. If I submit to my fate and con- 
sent to be recognised as taking a part, however small, in the 
proceedings of the evening it is under a law of necessity 
stronger than myself. (Laughter.) With that apology I will 
beg you to believe that I share, and share fully, though I would 
have been glad to have shared silently, in the expressions of 
gratitude which have proceeded from her. The right hon. gen- 
tleman went on to say that they had the pleasure of feeling that 
whatever they had done had been appreciated, and more than 
appreciated—here he spoke for himself as well as his wife—by 
indulgence of their countrymen. If they had in any degree 
sought the good of their fellow-creatures and their fellows 
subjects under the Queen those labours had always been 
estimated by those of the generation amongst whom they 
had lived at far more than their highest real value—(‘‘ No, 
no,”)—but they might depend upon it that they were not 
upon that account the less—nay, they were the more— 
sensible of the signal generosity with which at every tutn 
they were treated. It was not possible even to remember 
for the moment that habit of censure on the acts of those 
in public positions which prevailed in this country, and 
which, he assured them, even were it occasionally too pre- 
cipitate and even unjust, yet when taken in the mass was of. 
such enormous value to the public men of the coun 
he would venture to say that it had a value absolutely 
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beyond all price. Much as they estimated the tokens of 
kindness and generous indulgence which they received on 
every hand, he would say for himself, and he believed he 
expressed the sentiments of others who had lived in the same 
political profession, that it would be more safe to part with 
all those gratifying indications of approval than to part with 
the bracing discipline which resulted from the free critical 
action of opinion upon all they said and did, which, thank 
God! was done in the light of day. (Cheers.) 

Thanks to Lady Hayter closed the meeting. 


OUR REPORTS OF THE MEETINGS, 


Owinz to the necessity of going to press early we are 
unable to print, in our present issue, the reports pertaining 
to all the gatherings. What is omitted in this week’s num- 
ber we shall give in our next. At the same time we shall 
publish a complete list of the delegates who were present, 
with the names of the associitions they represented; also 
the list of vice-presidents and the{Executive Committee. 


THE CHILD SLAVE MARKETS IN IRELAND. 


(See Advt. Londonderry Sentinel.) 


LETTERKENNY RAILWAY. 
LETTERKENNY HIRING FAIRS 


17th and 24th MAY. 


N the 17th and 24th MAY, in addition to the ordinary 
O service, Special Trains will run as under :— 
Leave Derry at 8-40 a.m., arriving at Letterkenny at 10-20 


a.m. 
Leave Letterkenny at 3-40 p.m., arriving at Derry at 5-20 


. mm. 
. FREDERICK DAWSON, 
General Manager. 


Sir WILLIAM HERBERT, writing from Kerry, to Cecil 
Lord Burleigh, in 1588, said: ‘‘ Our pretext in the enterprise 
of plantations was to establish in these parts piety, justice, 
inhabitation, and civility, with comfort and good example 
to the adjacent parts. Our drift now is, being here possessed 
of land, to extort and make the state of things turbulent, 
and to live by prey and pay.” The blasphemous hypocrisy 
of this shameful confession was only equalled by the 
savagery and wholesale robbery of the clearances that are 
Geged the plantations. The remnant of the Irish people that 
succeeded in escaping to the mountains and moors—hitherto 
uninhabited wastes—must have had a hard struggle for the 
barest means of existence at the outset. The rough face of 
nature has been greatly changed since by the indomitable 
exertions of succeeding generations of the descendants of 
those first refugees. ut the original programme of 
** piety, justice, inhabitation, and civility,” comprised more 
than the lands and possessions of the evicted race; its com- 

lement was ‘‘to extort and to make the state of thin 

urbulent, and to live by prey and Dor How effectually 
this latter part of the scheme of spoliation has been worked 
as a progressive science may be seen at present in such 
atrocities as the Olphert evictions in Donegal. Landlordism 
has indeed ‘‘extorted ” beyond the last degree of endurance, 
‘‘ making the state of things turbulent,” while the officials 


espotism ‘live by prey and pay.” 
Of Thanks to the awa. dning of the indignant British demo- 
cracy, and to that practical sympathy that is no longer 
confined to the exiled sons and daughters of this dear old 
land, the iniquitous pene enunciated by Herbert, in the 
desecrated names of civilisation and Christianity, must soon 

ield in some measure to the requirements of truth, 
‘ustice, and humanity. The great, sweeping wrong of the 
slaughter and spoliation of a ple can never be red rece 3 
but the system of chronic robbery so artfully designed and 
cirried out, even to the present day, may and must be 
aolished once and for all. : : 

Those who have jandenly given their attention to the 


ii Ifish, and thankless class 

am Sencar women emigrate to far-off countries, leaving 
their enki in the fond keeping of ‘the old folks at home, 
to whom the -earned dollars and pounds are re rly 
sent to pay the rent, as the first thing necessary, an next 
to help to keep the family from Boner: No way of ‘‘ making 
an honest penny ” that some little local indiastey apart from 
the land affords is neg ee) but still the pinch of poverty 


is ever felt. The ng ee of the Estates Office, with its 
crushing law costs 


the pursuit of impossible rents, is 


never absent, and to relieve this ‘tension, and to mee 

difficulty when the _ day comes round, a last aaa dae 

cas effort has to ‘nail, of which, we are inclined to 
ioe om ro lish people have re ore much. 

e refer barous system of the ts having to 
take their children—boys and girls trom se¥ed to twelve 
years of age, to towns like Letterkenny and Strabane, and 

ng them out to farmers in the counties Derry and 
Tyrone, and in the bing A of the Lagan, County Donegal, 
for herding cattle from May to November each year. The 
wages of these children vary from £1 to 30s. for the half 
 aardh This they keep intact till they return, often be ng 
heir way home, so that every penny of it may be available 
for the rack-rent. The children have nothing to do with 
the making of the bargain. They are generally too young, 
and at their first outing, are, of course, quite innocent and 
inexperienced in such matters. They walk to the “ hirin 
fair” or ‘“‘rabble market” with their parents, distances o 
2U, 30, or even 40 miles, generally barefooted, and always 
scantily clad, and with but little food of the plainest sort, 
In the fair or market the ba g@ goes on between the 
children’s parents and the emp ores ust as in the buying 
and selling of cattle. The capabilities of the poor little 
creatures are fully disc for and against, till the bar. 
gain is made. Then, as we read of in the condemned and 
proscribed slave markets elsewhere, the separation takes 
place. We must here observe that such heartrending 
scenes as have been described in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” are 
not usually witnessed. And this, we think, points the 
desperate state of things in our White Child Slave Market as 
surpassing what we learn of its justly condemned exemplar, 
The pressure of dire necessity is too great to allow the 
spontaneous expression of the bitter sentiments that gnaw 
at the hearts of the unhappy parents and of their pitiable 
little ones. Anything is better than eviction! Who will 
describe the feelings of the r mothers’ of these children 
when their fathers return from the ‘‘hiring fair,” having 
left wee Biddy and Patsy in the hands of the stranger ; 
or it may be that the widowed mother herself had to barter 
her darling away in the fair to keep ‘‘the shelter” over her 
head for another year? 


The work assigned to these poor children is very often quite 
in excess of their sieengit and tender years. It means 
standing out alone with the cattle in all sorts of weather, 
from early morning to late in the day, keeping them from 
the growing crops. Though often drenched with rain they 
have no change of clothes, and thus the routine goes on 
from week to week. Even when Sunday comes it is no day 
of rest for them, as the herding is always the same. But the 
moral disadvantages are far more serious than even the 
bodily hardships imposed on those little creatures. (1) They 
are torn away from the natural training that a child should 
have from its parents, especially the mo "scare. (2) They 
are deprived of the or opportunities of receiving 
instruction in the principles and habits of Christian life— 
for them there is no school for secular education, or cate- 
chism class on Sundays, or place of Divine worship. 
(3) They get, instead, a very daplorsble training in the bad 
language, and the loose habits of rough men and women— 


farm labourers, and not unfrequently the employers them- 
selves—among whom they are thrown. (4) They too often 
get fond of their slavery and its degrading surroundings, 


and are generally very much changed for the worse afte, 
their first half-year at service. (5) As they grow up the, 
pass into the labouring classes in a state of confirmed igno. @ 
ance of practical Christianity and social duties; or still 
worse, make their way in this state to America, Australia, 
and the cities and large towns of the United Kingdom, and 
there become lost to a lamentable extent to all sense of 
morality, or even common decency. These people are very 
often taken for typical Irish in other countries, and so are 
not only despised themselves, but also bring disgrace on 
their race at home. (8) The most eploraie result of all is ~ 
that not a few of those very little girls who quit their 
parents’ humble, but virtuous homes, to herd, come back 
utterly corru ted in morals, and, when old enough, in such 
condition as tells too plainly the story of their fall. Bishops 
and priests are sorely exercised over this pir igriey Reseda 
of our modern white child slave market and its lamentable 
results, without having it in their power to apply any 
remedy, while churchmen in other lands are naturally 

mle to understand how such ignorance and depravity can 

generated in Ireland, and are equally helpless to correct 

the evil. Besides the children, pron boys and girls attend 
the hiring fairs, but it should be distinctly understood that it 
is in regard of the children who are prematurely hired out, as 
indicated, that the great grievance exists. Young boys and 

irls who get a fair chance of phcalny and home traini 
Pefore going into service do not suffer the moral shipwrec 
that too frequently overtakes the poor little herd children 
before the age at which virtue is usually established. 

The contrast is very striking between the jealous and con- 
tinuous care with which the children of the poor, and even 
of the wayward, are looked after in England, and the reck- 
less disregard for their ie Aaa ar and moral—in 
Ireland. In England, both the law and private benevolence 
are ever active on their behalf. In Ireland, or at all events 
in parts like Donegal, no such safeguards and helps are 
available. The priests of the great church that the peasants 
maintain in every parish out of their poverty, as best the 
can, see the evil of the ton fair for mere children, an 
grieve over it unceasingly ; but what can they do to stop it? 
—'*the rent must be paid,” 
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A HOLIDAY IN ROME. 
(Concluded.) . 

The service of S.-John Lateran on the afternoon 
preceding Good Friday is well attended, and here 
takes place the operation of blowing out fourteen 
candles, one by one, at the different stages of the service, 
till all finally are extinguished, Among beautiful tombs in 
Rome one should, of course, see the beautiful ones by 
Sansovino in the church of S. Maria del Popolo—pleasant 
name. The streets of Rome are crowded with life, priests 

.walk in procession two and two, some in scarlet, others in 
black and beaver hats, or in violet or white, with crosses, 
half blue, half scarlet, stitched on their breasts. Others again 
wear black, guarded with light blue or magenta, and sashes 
of the same ; these are the colleges of incipient priests, many 
of them nice rosy-cheeked children. who strut along very 
much alive to their own importance. Then there are the 
monks in their brown habits with rope girdles, and most 
dignified of all the priests who wear the sweeping white 
underdress and black mantle. The College of the Propa- 
ganda, hard by the Piazza di Spagna, is a perfect Trojan 
Horse for inhabitants ; forth from it all day long issue these 
priests and their pupils. Of course everyone is to be seen 
driving or walking along the Corso during the afternoon, and 
now that the drivers of Rome have by common consent two 
or three months since reduced by one-half the fare of their 
victorias, in order to compete with the Societa Romana 
Tramways Omnibus, it is very easy to be fashionable at the 
modest cost of fivepence. All the world goes up on the 
Pincian to listen to the band these sunny bright afternoons, 
and there, just now, may usually be seen the King of Italy 
and Queen Margherita, the latter looking very handsome, 
gracious, and attractive, the king very pleasant with his grey 
moustache and brilliantly-brushed hat. He is, justly, one of 
the most popular of sovereigns, and certainly both he and 
the queen have a particularly easy and human air about 
them. Yesterday the queen was paying a long call on the 
Princess Friedrich Karl, who is now on a visit to Rome, at 
the hotel in the Piazza, opposite this most home-like and 
charming of all English pensions, where we ourselves are 
staying. The visit was made without any pomp, and the 
queen was so bright and pleasant in her demeanour that one 
cannot wonder at the pride that home-ruled Italy of the 
present takes in its constitution, with the memory of its 
coerced past not all forgotten. One feels a great deal 
less interested in that fatuous old anachronism of the Vatican, 
who, since what Mr. Hare is pleased to call “the Sardinian 
occupation,” has shut himself up in sulky dignity, self-styled 
a prisoner. Rome is a curious mixture of Pagan and 
Christian, of past misrule and recent independence. It is 
strange to new eyes, for instance, to see S. Peter’s statue on 
the top of Trajan’s column, but all Rome is like that. The 
shops here are very tempting. Dr. Samuel Smiles, who has 
been staying here till within the last few days, is to be found 
in counterfeit presentment in several of the windows, and 
* Self-help,” and “Character,” which, as everyone knows, are 
read in Italian, almost as much as in English, are in the front 
row of the book-shops. Readers of the Women’s Gazette will 


be interested to hear that yonder, in the best Studio di Camei 
on the Piazza dé Spagna, a well-known head, beautifully 
carved, the only cameo in the window not designed from 
the antique, is to be seen, round which is inscribed the bright 
and venerable name, William E. Gladstone. 

FLORENCE Mary WILSON. 


THE NEW SOMERVILLE CLUB FOR 
WOMEN, 231, OXFORD STREET, w. 
L 


THose who disbelieve in the possibility of success of clubs 
for women should pay a visit of inspection to the bright 

cheerful, and flourishing club which is known by the name of 
the Somerville. It is capitally situated in a position acces. 
sible from all parts of Lon.on, close to Oxford Circus, with 
a handsome entrance in Oxford Street. The visitor, having 
mounted the stone staircase, will find herself in a suite of 
light, airy, and simply though tastefully decorated rooms. 
Very pretty the club looks with its pale-tinted artistic wall 
papers, its terra-cotta Liberty curtains, and stained-glass ven- 
tilators—a veritable haven of rest from the storm and stress 
and wars of the pulsing heart of London. The clubrooms 
consist of the secretary's office, the general reading and con- 
versation room, where a large choice of light refreshments, 
at moderate charges, can be had for the ordering, and where 
members are at liberty to meet friends, a “silence room,” 
reserved for the use of members only, and an unspeakable 
boon to those who desire either to write, study, or read, in 
perfect security from interruption. There is also a dressing- 
room and well-fitted lavatory. The rooms are subdivided by 
rolling shutters, painted to match the walls—which can be 
elevated at pleasure, converting the club into one large room 
for the lectures, debates, and entertainments or social even- 
ings which are held weekly. It is, in fact, these meetings 
which may be said to distinguish the Somerville from other 
clubs for women, Every variety of topic, social, political, and 
literary, is discussed, and the subjects are selected by the 
committee on broad general and non-party grounds. During 
this winter, the following are amongst some of the most 
successful: An address by Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B.B.S., on the 
use of clubs for women ; and one by Mrs. Maitland, M.L.S.B., 
—given just before the school board election—“ The coming 
educational contest.” A discussion, opened by Mrs. Oscar 
Wilde, entitled ‘“‘ Clothed in our right minds.” A lecture on 
“County councils, with special reference to women,” pre- 
sided over by Miss Balgarnie. A “debate on Home 
Rule for Ireland,” between Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., and 
opposed by Mr. Arnold Forster, presided over by Lady 
Sandhurst, who received a warm welcome, as one of the two 
first women, both Somerville members, elected to the County 
Council. Other interesting addresses and discussions 
have taken place on literary and _ social subjects. 
Special opportunities ate also offered to members who wish 
to gain facility in public speaking, as a class for members 
only is held weekly, for the sole object of practising debating. 

The monthly social gathering or entertainment has 

been most successful in promoting the intercourse and 
good fellowship of members. These evenings usually take 

the form of musical “at homes” and conversaziones, but 

the programme has been varied by palmistry, and by some 
charming private theatricals, which were arranged and acted 

by the members themselves. In these and other ways the 

club attains one of its objects in supplying a much-felt 
want in the lives of women living alone in London, and 

becomes an agreeable meeting-place for solitary workers, 

One of the principal attractions of the club is its excellent 
supply of current literature, all the principal daily and 
evening and weekly papers being taken in, besides an 
immense variety of periodicals and magazines ; added to this 
is a large and (through the generosity of friends) continually 
increasing number of standard works, which’ fill the book- 
cases in the reading-room. There are now between seven 
and eight hundred women belonging to the club, and appli- 
cations for membership are constantly being received by the 

committee of management, which is elected yearly at a 
general meeting of members, The low subscription of ros. 

a year, and ros. entrance fee, place it within the reach of 
nearly all; and no hard and fast line is drawn as to social 
class or speciality of opinions—rule 4 stating “it shall be 
considered a point of honour not to blackball any candidate 
on account of her opinions.” The club thus observes. a 
strict neutrality in all matters political and religious. Women ~ 
of all interests and all classes are embraced in its member- 
ship, and as most of its members are actively engaged in 
some vocation or profession, it naturally tends to become a 
most valuable centre for information about women’s work in 
all its varied and ever-increasing branches, 
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TO OUR READERS. 
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sale of the Women's Gasette at the bookstalls of the principal 
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Tue series of letters upon ‘ Women in France” from the pen 
of Madame Vernier, which we have published in these columns, 
and which we hope to continue to make a feature of the 
Gasette, should go far to dispel the erroneous notions preva- 
lent among many English people concerning the character 
of our cousins across the “ silver streak.” Popular tradition in 
John Bull’s Island has too long dubbed the Women of France 
as idle, frivolous, and even immoral. Madame Vernier, who 
is in every way fitted to speak for her countrywomen, has 
successfully vindicated their reputation. Our correspondent 
has conclusively shown that in art and in science alike they 
are at least not behind—if, indeed, they are not actually in 
advance of Englishwomen. The fact that there are many 
more women editors in France than in England testifies to 
their aptitade for journalism. Many of them are extensively 
engaged in the practice of medicine. In works of philan- 
thropy they are also to the front. It is not necessary to 
assert that they in no way suffer these varied interests to 
conflict with the claims of the family, nor to undermine their 
love-ofhome. Nor does their conception of duty end here. 
Their patriotism is beyotid praise. In the interest they dis- 
play in the course of national affairs, and in their demand for 
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enfranchisement, they are certainly far ahead of the women 
of Germany, who apparently conceive that their duty to 
“the Fatherland” begins and ends in placing their sons upon 
the battle-field to be shot down in its defence. We venture 
therefore to think that the able sketches of the accomplish- 
ments of Frenchwomen which we have published from our 
correspondent; will do much to dispel erroneous, and perhaps 
we may add Pharisaical, notions on this side of the Channel 
concerning Frenchwomen: 

France has not forgotten the part played by her daughters 
in the Revolution, the centenary of which she celebrates this 
month amidst the congratulations and good wishes of 
Englishwomen, who constitute the larger half of the English 
nation ; and we have no fear but that the national voice will 
drown the feeble flouts, and gibes, and sneers, of the noble 
marquis whom fate; and not the choice of the people, has for 
the time being placed in the position of Prime Minister. 

Perhaps it is the memory of the “ Insurrection of Women” 
of a hundred years ago, but the fact remains, that the 
women of France to-day are becoming more and more keenly 
interested not only in the political life, but in all that con- 
cerns those social problems which are as omnipresent with 
them as with us. We have already set forth in our columns 
the programme of the two Women’s Congresses which are to 
meet in Paris during the next few months. A study of the 
list of subjects which it is proposed to consider compared 
with those discussed at the Women’s Liberal conference this 
week will emphasise the fact that the women of the two 
countries have much in common in their aims. Both seek 
to take their share in the redemption of their race. Both 
seek to fulfil the duties which each owe to their separate 
States, Of course Madame Vernier does not pretend that 
all French women are equally eager in the pursuit of these 
higher objects. But the exceptions cannot be said to be typical 
of French womanhood. We cannot, alas! contend that all 
Englishwomen are equally interested in the evolution of our 
political system, or of our social organism, and we would fain 
ask our patriotic cousins of the Republic not to judge of the 
character of Englishwomen by the jigs and dances of the 
Primrose dames, nor even by the Parisian representatives of 
the Salvation Army. We should prefer that they should 
study the proceedings of the past week at the annual 
meetings of the Women’s Liberal Federation. 

Tt must be admitted that in one respect at least we are 
behind even the civilisation of the Insurrection of Women of 
1789. “Will guards, named National, thrust their bayonets 


- into the bosoms of women ?” says the historian of the French 


Revolution. In Ireland in the year of our Lord 1889, yes! 
It is no exaggeration to say that it was the thought of Ireland 
which drew together so many representatives of the Women’s 
Liberal movement from east, west, north, and south, this 
week. Thank God! there is an Insurrection of Women in 
Ireland in 1889! and the women of England are behind 
them! (So we have said before. It is time that we ceased 
talking and commenced to act.) It is in Donegal to-day 
that “the widow is gathering nettles for her children’s 
dinner,” whilst “a perfumed seigneur, delicately lounging,” 
not “in the Céil-de-Boeuf,” but on the Treasury bench, “ has 
an alchemy whereby he will extract from her the third nettle, 
and name it Rent and Law.” 


Yes! Ireland has been the uppermost thought with us this 
week ; and in spite of the interest attending the discussions 
at the successful conference on Thursday, to which space 


flay 95, iby. 


anne 
ahd time alike fail us to do justice, it is the events of Wed- 
democracies of Great Britain and Ireland, which must in- 
evitably live the longest in the memory of those who were 
present. Of that particular gathering, and of the meetings 
as a whole; we hope to say more next week. In the mean- 
time, and in the spirit of the utterances then addressed to us, 
let us return to prosecute our work with renewed zeal. In 
making a forecast of the week's engagements, we expressed 
the hope that all concerned would combine to make the 
annual meetings of 1889 an unprecedented success. ‘This 
has been accomplished. The inspiration should not be lost 
upon us. The immediate object before us is the wiping out 
of a national dishonour in our treatment of Ireland. Beyond 
is an unlimited field for the energies of women, in the con- 
scientious discharge of their political duties—duties, the 
importance and extent of which can only develop, arid not 
diminish with the lapse of time—duties upon which there is 


oné so foolish as to place a limit and to say, “ Thus far shalt: 


thou come, and no farther.” Whilst the women of France 
therefore gather to celebrate the anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion of 1789—the birth-throes of which have hardly yet 
ceased to vibrate through the body politic—we will seek to 
consummate the work of that almost silent and bloodless 
revolution in the social and political life of our own country, 
which will ever remain the characteristic of this century. 
Let us then shake hands across the Channel, and hopefully 
wish each other “God speed!” as we turn our steps to 
climb the same hill of Progress, that although by different 
paths, we may each, in our appointed way, reach the 
summit to which we mutually aspire. 


Under the auspices, we believe, of the Oxford Women’s 
Liberal Unionist Association, Mrs. Westlake has been ex- 
pounding her ideas upon Home Rule, After describing the 
audience as “select but motley!” the Oxford Chronicle goes 
on to say: “Mrs. Westlake introduced herself as an 
experienced politician, and started with an attack on “her 
friend, Miss Orme,” who, she erroneously stated, had 
recently lectured in Oxford on Home Rule, The accuracy 
of this statement was characteristic of her succeeding remarks, 
and one could not but feel, while endeavouring to thread 
the disorderly jumble of fallacies advanced by Mrs. Westlake 
for arguments, that no one was more in need of Miss Orme’s 
admirably lucid teaching on “ English and Irish Land” than 
the lecturer herself. With pomp and circumstance, Ulster, 
of course, was once more trotted out, and. the one little 
. corner in favour of coercion was treated as the whole, Mrs, 
Westlake being obviously quite unaware that the majority of 
the Members of Parliament for Ulster are Home Rulers, 
and equally unaware that among the provinces of Ireland 
Ulster stands second in wealth, third in education, and last 
in morality, 

The Warden of All Souls’ proposed the vote of thanks, 
and made characteristic jokes about Mr. O’Brien’s “ upper 
and nether garments,” and Mr. Harrington’s moustache- 
jokes which seemed fresh enough to the audience to excite 
decorus and satisfactory laughter. Happy omen! Solventur 
risu tablue tu missus abibis. 


‘So then, a laugh will cut the matter short : 
The case brea down ; defendant leaves the court.” 


* * 
* 
assert wires 
We should not have presumed that these lines were in any 
degree appropriate to the Primrose dames but for the 
correspondence which has just appeared in the Primrose 
League Gazette. “An honorary secretary, who thinks a 
labourer worthy of his Hire,” bitterly complained that he had 
not been invited to the reception of duchesses in the West- 
minster Town Hall. Another of the same order chimes in, 
and adds that “ Hon, secretaries deserve more than a casual 
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bone being thrown to them !\! 1” . Yet another o is- 
contented, who thinks he should have had a “ Sel series 
Clasp,” says with pathos: “I shall in all human probability 
shortly entet upon a third year as hon. secretary to a habita- 
tion of some 460 miembers, during which time much hard 
work has been done, prccuany with regard to registration 
affairs, but I am still ONLY AN UNADORNED KNIGHT HaR- 
BINGER.” 
=> 

What a fine insight into the motives which prompt 
political action in certain quarters is afforded by this 
co ce | 

. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the Primrose League 
this week, Lord Harris stated that although the balance 
sheet was open to the inspection of members, it was not 
intended to publish it for the benefit of their opponents. 
Now, surely Lord Harris herein showed great indiscretion ! 
Whoever would suspect the Primrose League of infringing, 
even in spirit, or with unconscious innocence, the provisions 
of the Corrupt: Practices Act? The policy, however, of 
secreting the ce sheet will naturally engender suspicion 
in the minds of the uninformed—a circumstance to be 
deeply regretted. It has already been suggested that a 

ial commission of judges should be constituted to 
inquire into the alleged connection between the funds of 
the league and sundry murders, cases of cruelty to animals, 
and the like. At the same meeting, report says that “many 
complaints ” were made as to the “ uninteresting character ” 
of the Primrose League Gazette. In view of the correspon- 
dence from which we have quoted the above, we must ven- 
ture to dissent from the opinion that the P, Z. G. is 
“ uninteresting.” 


* & 
* 


“In the House of Lords on Tuesday, the Earl of Meath 
moved the second reading of his Bill for enabling women to 
become County Councillors. On a division, the Bill was 
thrown out by 108 votes to 23. <A majority of 85. The 
Sale of Horseflesh, and other Bills were advanced a stage.” 
So with bitter irony reads the Parliamentary report. We 
present our thanks to the 108 noble lords, who once more 
demonstrated that representative government is incompatible 
with the maintenance, in any form, of an institution which 
is nothing but the last refugé of the politically destitute. 
Our special are. also due to the Marquis of Salisbury 
for an adequate test as to the sincerity of his utterances 
upon the subject of Women’s Suffrage. ‘“ Messieurs of the 
Peers, you will have to be shaved. If you wriggle too much 
you will get cut.” The statement by Mr. Smith in the 
House of Commons, in which, on behalf of the Government, 
he refused to give special facilities for the discussion of Mr. 
Channing’s Bill, only means that “ boycotting ” is now to be 
applied to women in England by their own Government. 
Bah! for their compliments and soft phrases. 

as 

At a meeting of the Central Committee of the Hampstead 
Liberal and Radical Association, held on Thursday, 16th 
May, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
on the recommendation of the committee of the Women’s 
Branch :— 

1. “That the attention of the Executive Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation be called to the importance of 
including in the programme, at the next annual meeting, 
further definite proposals of social reform, in addition to 
mere amendments of political machinery; and that the 
Executive of the Women’s Liberal Federation be invited to 
co-operate in this motion.” 

2. “That the condition of the poorer population of the 
industrial centres renders utgently necessary :— 

(a) “The wide extension of the Factory and Workshop 
Acts, and an increase in the number of inspectors, and 
especially of women inspectors for those trades in which 
large numbers of women are employed. ane 

(5) “The construction and maintenance of artisans’ and 
workmen's dwellings-by the local authorities. 

(c) “The reform of the Poor Law and its administration, 
so as to provide more satisfactorily than at present for the 
children, the aged, and the temporarily unemployed,” 

These are recommendations which no doubt embody a 
new departure, but it is one which we venture to think is 
well worthy of support and development. 


474 
WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


I am well aware of the opinion generally held in England 
with regard to the position of women in Germany. Will it 
surprise your readers to hear that we, the women of Germany, 
and therefore the persons who are most likely to know best, 
think that this opinion is quite erroneous? that, so far from 
thinking ourselves fit objects for pity, we find it very offensive 
when offered, being firmly persuaded that the ideal of true 
womanhood is nowhere more beautiful and lofty than in 
Germany, that in no country have women greater influence 
or exert it more powerfully and more beneficially for the 
good of the community at large. 

Every student of German literature must be struck by the 
beautiful character of the women whom our poets have so 
well succeeded in portraying. The poetry of no country, 
England not even excepted, notwithstanding the lovely 
women of Shakspere, and modern poets like Tennyson, 
Coventry Patmore, and others, can boast of such a series of 
beautiful pictures of women as we have them in Krimhilde, 
Gudrun, in Enite, Maria the wife and Maria the sister, Gatz 
von Berlichingen, Dorothea and Thekla. These names are 
taken at random. The list could easily be lengthened to 
almost any extent, but here you have women of every station, 
of every kind of heroine—the one who charms by her homely 
virtues, the faithful, the unselfish, the devoted, the loving 
and self-sacrificing, the humble girl who has nothing to give 
but her love and loving services. Die Demiithige as 
well as Die Geistreiche and Geistvolles, all words for which 
there is no adequate in English, but which express qualities 
which are essentially characteristic of women. Shall I say 
more, particularly of German women? — 

Have these poets drawn these portraits from their imagina- 
tion or from actual life? I believe the latter. The high 
ideal of and reverence for womanhood is perhaps ¢/e principal 
characteristic of the Teutonic race. In old barbaric times 
the wives of our ancestors, who were also yours, were much 
honoured, and treated with a respect and veneration unknown 
to any other uncivilised nation. This Fvauenkultur 
was more pronounced still during the middle ages, when 
life must have been so delightful for the few of high birth, 
so hard and sad for the many nobodies, and where the 
women of that class in which we place ourselves naturally, 
in our imagination, certainly led a most beauteous life, and 
enjoyed an exceedingly privileged position. They do so 
now, but the beauty of women’s lives lies now oftener in 
their great usefulness; and of the privileges they enjoy, none 
is more valued than the right to work and labour in a self- 
chosen sphere. But let it be a self-chosen one. Your readers 
have chosen their own, German women have chosen theirs. 
Have you any right to say that it is inferior, though it differs, 
and because it differs, from yours? Is it really inferior? 
You say our women have to work very hard So they have: 
We are a poor nation—you are a rich one. Our people, men 
and women alike, have therefore to work harder than yours. 
I said we were a poor nation, yet we know nothing of the 
direct poverty which exists in your country. How is this? 
The reason is threefold :— 

1. Our excellent charity organisation, by which, as well as 
by private charity (dispensed, of course, by both men and 
women—especially the latter), the poor people are helped, 
without becoming lowered, without being made paupers. 

2. General education has been established in Germany 
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so long that it has borne, and is still bearing, most of that 
fruit which English people expect the next generation to reap 
as a consequence of its introduction into England. 

3. The quality of our poor, who, men and women alike, 
do their utmost to keep the wolf from the door, and who 
succeed by dint of hard labour, perseverance, strict economy, 
and frugality. Of course there men and women alike take 
the work that offers—women even work in the fields) This 
seems dreadful to you—to me it appears a much more healthy, 
womanly, occupation, than that of making nails, as I have 


seen in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, where I watched 
women using the hammer in the most dismal houses. It 
amuses me to note that the same ladies who considered it 
a degradation to womanhood that women should gather the 
corn in the fields, agitated most powerfully against any 
attempt to prevent women from working in men’s clothing at 
the mouth of coal pits. In both countries the full share of 
work falls to the woman, who has besides to look after 
the children, and to spend the money, and study how to let 
it go furthest to try to keep the home together, and to make 
it “home.” In both countries many a woman tries very 
hard to keep her husband “straight,” and I believe that in 
this respect the German woman’s success is greater, because 
influence is made more powerful by her example. Many of 
you have, no doubt, been in Germany. Have you ever seen a 
drunken woman, or heard of a street fight between women ? 
of children falling victims to depraved and drunken parents ? 
Again, wife beating, and wife murder, of every-day occurrence 
in England, are almost unknown in my country. There our 
women have a decided advantage over their cousins in 
England. But I know very well that you do not think of 
this class, though it is much more numerous than any other, 
when you speak of the women of Germany, but of the middle 
and upper classes. The life which women of these classes 
lead is certainly different in England and in Germany, but is 
the difference really so great as is often supposed? Is not 
the wife in England, as well as in Germany, the heart of the 
family of which the husband is the head? Does not the 
peace, the comfort, the happiness, and blessedness of their 
home depend upon her? Is it not in her power to make it, for 
her husband and children, a haven of rest, or very much the 
reverse? Is she not aqueen in her home circle, in which her 
rule is absolute, her influence supreme? And if the women 
of England and Germany are alike in this, the difference in 
their lives cannot be very great, and must easily be explained 
by different circumstances, inclinations, temperament, different 
ideals of life. And so it certainly is in regard to the ideal 
which, in a political journal like the Gazeffe, is naturally con- 
sidered one of the most vital importance, that while English 
women take a very active part in politics (is that true of all 
English women?) the German women fail to do so. It is 
quite true that women of my country do not care for having 
votes, neither do they canvass nor lecture, nor in any way 
distinguish themselves by active labour in public or political 
affairs, But what prevents them from doing so? Surely not 
want of education, nor ability! What then? First, want of 
time. Secondly, that they have no need to seek to gain 
influence and power, having these already. That a German 
woman has no time is partly explained by the fact of our 
poverty, of which I have spoken already. Being poor, our 
women have to devote more time to household affairs. 
Generally speaking, where two servants are kept in an English 
home, there is only one in Germany, and the woman’s sur- 
veillance is more continuously required. Then there are the 
claims of society and hospitality, which are certainly not less 
in Germany than in Englarid. Last, but not least, there are 
the different ideas in respect of a mother’s duty towards her 
children, entertained in both countries. English mothers, 
no doubt, love their children as much as German women 
love theirs, but they do not think it needful to be rauch with 
them. They trust them from babyhood to the care of subor- 
dinates (very carefully chosen, no doubt), and at an early age 
part with them altogether, by placing them in boarding 
schools. They evidently think, and no doubt not without 
reason, that their children have a better chance of being 
well educated where there are other children, and, in 
consequence, no partiality, more discipline—besides which 
it leaves them more free to perform those higher duties to 
which the best thoughts and strength are due. Now, 
German women recognise no higher duties than thos¢ 
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towards their children, and they thiok, rightly or wrongly, 
that none can educate them better themselves. Whenever 
circumstances require the sending of ‘a child to a boarding 
school at an early age, it is considered a calamity, Boys and 
girls generally live under the parental roof and influence 
until near manhood and womanhood. They receive their 
instructions from outsiders, but their education rests in the 
hands of the mother, whose most responsible duty and 
sweetest privilege it is to watch over the child and to develop 
its good qualities and suppress the bad ones, to teach, 
control, and discipline, to give praise and blame when due, 
love and sympathy always. And out of this intimate com- 
ionship during childhood and youth grows a bond 
etween mother and child stronger than anything else in the 
world, and to her personal, ever-present, influence many of 
the best qualities of our nation can be traced—most of all, 
perhaps, the faithful devotion to duty, so strong in the 
German race. Everyone knows what our Emperor William 
I. owed to his mother, the noble, heroic, Queen Louise, who 
now, as well as in her lifetime, is the ideal of true woman- 
hood to every German. It is less widely known, in England 
_at least, that many of the noble qualities which distinguished 
Frederic III. can be traced to the influence of his mother 
the Empress Augusta, the highly-cultured lady of whom 
Goethe speaks in such eulogistic terms, who, during the long 
rule of her husband, worked quite as beneficially in her own 
sphere as William I. in his. As on the throne so in every 
walk of life. Everywhere men whose hair and beard have 
grown white under the burden of age and work still speak of 
‘“‘Miitterle” with a reverence and love which is the best 
reward the mother could wish for, and which encourages the 
living mother to imitate those who being dead yet live in the 
hearts of their children. 

Therefore it is that German women have no need to gain 
influence they possessing it already. Surely the woman who 
gives up the best years of her life to her children, and who is 
repayed by her son’s devotion of a life-time, can safely trust 
her interests into the hands of her husband and of her son, 
and it is pardonable pride if she thinks by educating men fit 
to make good laws and ready to keep and uphold them, she 
does greater service to her country than she possibly could 
do by the most active labour in the field of politics. 

But in saying that they do not take an active part in the 
government of their country, I certainly do not mean that 
they take no interest in it, or entertain no opinion. German 
women read their daily newspapers and their magazines as 
regularly as Englishwomen, and they do more, they, like the 
German gentlemen, read very often French and English jour- 
nals as well, thus keeping themselves well informed and gain- 
ing that impartiality in judging national affairs of which we 
Germans are justly proud. I will give you an example. 
When Sir Morell Mackenzie’s pamphlet on the Emperor 
Frederic was published in Germany, it was read by all 
educated men and women in Germany, and by many who 
do not usually occupy themselves with books. My mother 
sent me a copy of it, and in a letter about that time, she, 
after speakinz of the unedifying nature of the reading, says, 
‘but as we have read everything on the other side, we must, 
of course, read what Sir Morell Mackenzie has to say for 
himself.” 

Now, how many of you have ever read even the few 
extracts from the reports of the German doctors, which found 
their way into the English newspapers? How many of you 
would have read the entire book, if Sir Morell Mackenzie 
had not so successfully prevented its publication ? 

Will you not agree with me now, when I say that though 
the position of women in Germany is different, it is not 
inferior to that of women in England? But I confess, I have 
a dislike to the term “position of women.” What was very 
well in the time of the old Greeks and Romans, when the 
women occupied a position, and an inferior one, is quite out 
of place in our time of perfect equality, and sounds as 
incongruous as if we were to speak of the position of men in 
this or that country. Women are now-a-days just as much 
a part of the nation as men are. Their perfect equality is 
recognised in England, in Germany, in France—everywhere. 
Equal, yet different, we Germans say. Equal, not different, 
is the English watchword. In Germany men and women 
work together, each in the sphere for which they are best 
fitted, or as it seems to be the custom and natural law. In 
England they work together, without distinction, in the same 
sphere. Surely each nation may be supposed to know its 
own affairs best. 


WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


MavameE EMILE be Morsikr is already known to our readers 
as the moving spirit of the Congrés International des CEuvres 
et Institutions Feminines, which will take place in July. 
Mdme. de Morsier does many things and does them well. 
She devotes a great deal of her time and energy to the 
CEuvre des Liberées de St. Lazare, of which she is the 
vice-president. In a future letter we will speak more fully of 
this CEuvre, in which so many able and noble women have 
worked and are working. She is also an active member of 
the federation for the abolition of what Josephine Butler 
and her followers term “ state-regulated vice.” Mdme. de 
‘Morsier frequently speaks in public on this question, and 
also in the interests of the CEuvres des Liberées de St. 
Lazare. Mdme. de Morsier speaks admirably. She has an 
excellent delivery, and her literary style is clear and forcible. 
Her ability as a writer evidently stands her in good stead. 
This good and gifted woman cannot be defined as a philan- 
thropist, a social reformer, or a writer, because she isall three. 
The CEuvres des Liberées de St. Lazare gives her scope 
wherein to indulge her philanthropic spirit. In her public 
addresses she dwells on the estimable benefit resulting from 
founding “ Homes” for the “ Liberées,” where these un- 
happy and erring women and girls are surrounded by home 
life and home influence, which, through the efforts of Mdme. 
de Morsier and her associates, are brought to bear on them. 
These “ Homes” are organised on the model of English 
‘* Homes.” Mdme. de Morsier is a frequent contributor to the 
Revue de Morale Progressive. She is also an accomplished 
linguist. Her translation of the “Life of Mazzini” is a 
model of what a translation should be ; no awkward phrases. 
The French is so pure and easy that the column appears to 
be an original work, and not an interpretation or translation 
of the work done by another hand. The Association Pour 
la Defense des Droits Individuels, and La Ligue Feminine en 
Faveur de la Paix et de l'Union des Peoples, have a warm 
and energetic adherent in Mdme. de Morsier. During the 
Franco-Prussian war there was not a more courageous and 
indefatigable ambulance worker than Mdme. de Morsier. 
The number of lady doctors increases rapidly in France. 
Within the last few months the following sweet girl graduates 
have argued the doctoral thesis, and received the diploma 
of the Paris Medical Faculty: Mdme. Caroline Schultze’s 
thesis was entitled ‘“‘Les Femmes Medicines” (women 
doctors) ; Mdlle. Blanche Edward’s thesis, Hemiplegia in 
certain nervous affections ; Mdlle. Chopin’s thesis on “ Sali- 
cylic acid” ; Mdlle. Pierre, thesis on “ Marsh fever.” Médlle. 
Pierre distinguished herself by her opposition to modern 
discoveries in science, and her adherence to an old school of 
thought. M. Germain Sée, one of her examiners, said: 
‘You are too intelligent, Mdlle. not to see your error of 
judgment in denying the value of the authors whose works 
you do not even mention in your thesis. Are you convinced, 


Mdlle. ?” ‘I will try to be,” answered Mdlle. Pierre. She 
received the title “‘Satisfecit” Numerous bouquets were 
presented to Mdlle. Pierre, which, let us hope, were a conso- 
lation for the mediocre mark given to her thesis. 

Mdille. Murer, a lady pianist, and a Frenchwoman, gave, 
during the winter season, a series of concerts, in which she 
played Rubinstein’s and Schumann’s music. The enthusiastic 
reception she met with showed that if she had not among her 
audience admirers of these great composers, she had converted 
them ; those who appreciated their genius she had satisfied. 
Indeed it would be difficult not to be satisfied with Mdlle. 
Murer’s pure rendering of music, such as Beethoven’s, Schu- 
mann’s, Rubinstein’s, and Mozart’s—in fact, music of the 
classical school, with all her essentially scholastic rendering. 
There is not the slightest suspicion of coldness; on the con- 
trary, the pure, bright, crisp touch of this gifted pianist, sends 
forth delicious harmony, full of exquisite sympathy, 
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ANOTHER EXHIBITION OF STUART 
RELICS. 


I recently visited in London the exhibition of those relits of 
the ‘Stuart dynasty which still possess so much intefest for 
many among us. There hung the portraits of the race— 
the grave and melancholy Charles; the first Jamies; the 
false and dissolute Charles the Second, the dark fanatic, 
whose headstrong folly drove him from a throne; the 
‘Young Pretender,” whom the White Rose Society among 
us now speaks of as James the Third ; his son, last of the 
line, who lies in a foreign land; and there the fair Queen 
whose life and whose captivity are familiar to us all. There, 
too, lay gem and bracelet, sword and glove, mementos of 
camp and palace, library and oratory, old breviaries, silken 
embroideries, spur and saddle, strings of pearl. The Princess 
and the fair women who used them seemed to live again, 
and the glamour of their presence to fill the room. But, 
gazing on the pictured faces, we met “the cruel eyes that love 
to look on torture, and dared not look on war;” and the 
treacherous smile of the second Charles; and the frown of 
the second James ; and the faithless glances of the Princess 
who never reigned—and knew that the Stuarts were rightfully 
driven from the land that they mis-governed, and were, 
indeed, a race whose members, for all their grace and all 


their courtly bearing, could be trusted by neither man nor 
woman. 

But, for those who love such things, another exhibition of 
Stuart relics is provided ; relics of a somewhat different nature, 
but as truly Stuart as any that have been shown in London. 
Relics of tyranny, of mis-government, of cruelty, of contempt 
of popular rights—all these things are on exhibition among 
us, across 60 miles of sea. In Ireland we can see the Stuart 
system still working ; in Ireland are still essayed those modes 
of government which the English people, 200 years ago, 
rejected for themselves. The governing power of 1626 was 
the king. Of Charles I. we read, ‘The whole principle of 
his government was resistance to public opinion; nor did 
he make any concession to that opinion till it mattered not 
whether he resisted or conceded.” The governing power of 
Ireland to-day is the Chief Secretary, and the whole principle 
of his government appears, likewise, to be resistance to Irish 
public opinion. ra 

The king, determined to subvert the liberties of the 
people, began by remodelling the courts of law. So have 
Crimes Courts to-day taken the place of trial by jury. The 
judges, appointed by the king, were removable at pleasure. 
So are the resident magistrates who preside over these courts. 
The law was twisted and strained to bring within its meshes 
all who opposed his proceedings. So now is any frivolous 
charge, supported or unsupported, sufficient to commit a man 
to prison in Ireland. Many of these Stuart prisoners;were 
forced to fly the country, whipped, their ears cut off; but 
undeterred and full of fortitude they again incurred these 
penalties and endured new sufferings. We do not now whip, 
pillory, or mutilate—we only send Mr. Harrington to pick 
oakum and herd with criminals, and do John Mandeville to 
death in gaol, and close the dors of Tullamore for months 
upon men the most respected and beloved in Ireland; and 
the London press tries to pillory them with ridicule and to 
brand them with infamy. But, ‘as the multitude thronged 
round Prynne in the pillory, with more respect than they paid 
to Mainwaring in the pulpit,” so are these men now escorted 
to prison by cheering crowds, and revered ten times more for 
their unmerited sufferings ; and the flouts, and gibes, and lies 
of the Zimes arouse contempt, not for the prisoners, but for 
the persecutors. . 

The king attempted to rid himself of obnoxious members 
of Parliament by arrest, and arrest in the House of Commons 
itself, It is easy now to get rid of obnoxious members under 


the Crimes Act. The Parnell Commission of inquiry had 
to go back for precedents to the Stuart days. Members are 
now imprisoned in Ireland under sentences which are, in 
truth, merely arbitrary, and a dangerous attack is made upon 
the inviolability of the people’s representatives of the whole 
of the United Kingdom. 

The worst schemes of the king were carried out by Went- 
worth, a man who had abandoned his party—as every mea- 
sure of the present Government is supported and carried out 
by Liberal Unionist seceders. He set up the authority of 
the executive over the courts of law; the same is virtually 
done by Dublin Castle at present. Hampden and Fliot 
stood up against the king ; and Wentworth murmured at the 
leniency with which Hampden was treated. “In good faith,” 
he said, “were such men rightly served, they should be 
whipped into their right senses ; and if the rod be used that 
it smart not I am the more sorry.” To such language as 
this, from Tory orators, we are at present accustomed, and 
know from the statements of Mr. Blunt, and the general 
manner in which the Crimes Act is carried out, that the 
intention is that the rod should smart. And we see felon 
treatment, stripping, and starving, accorded to Harrington, 
Mandeville, Carew, and O’Brien, in this spirit—the “whip- 
ping” of the present day. 

And as Sir John Eliot, faithful and steadfast, died in 
prison, so it seemed at one time almost certain that Mr. 
O’Brien would die there too. As Wentworth endeavoured 
to make the king’s power absolute, so do Colonel Saun- 
derson and landlord orators declare, “‘ We will never rest till 
we get our heel on the necks of our enemies.” As Went- 
worth was for martial law, and “shooting the petitioners,” 
so, in our day, the constabulary (who are virtually soldiers) 
attack the people on the most trifling pretence, and are 
instructed, ‘‘ Do not hesitate to shoot.” The Star Chamber 
of old “displayed a violence, a malignant energy, unknown 
to any former age. The Government was able to fine, im- 
prison, pillory, and mutilate, without restraint.” In these 
days the Star Chamber in Ireland examines in secret, 
harasses, and commits to prison, all who, when summoned 
before it, refuse to answer its questions or decline to inform 
against their neighbours. We cannot now use the pillory or 
slit ears, but the spirit that would use it is there, and in 
modern ways the suffering of the prisoners is often as great. 

The king who tried to rule England as a despot failed. 
So will the attempt to rule Ireland against the will of her 
people fail. But the spirit of the Stuarts, the despotic spirit 
that despised the people, is animating the Tory Government 
of to-day. Before 1832 it animated the rulers of the Eng- 
lish people—it still animates the present rulers of Ireland. 
The plans of Charles I, were brought to naught by an 
attempt to interfere with the Scotch. The Scotch took up 
arms in their own defence, and the conflict resulted in the 
liberty of England. Scotland is now almost solid for Home 
Rule, and in no humour to be trifled with. In these days, 
when rates instead of swords decide our internal affiairs, are 
we going to see Scotland disappointed in what a Tory 
Government will give her? Declare for Home Rule for 
Ireland and herself too, and bring about a change in the 
affairs that will not be only thorough but speedy? It may 
be! And if the fate of Charles and Strafford has any value 
as a warning, the fall of the minister and his Irish Secretary 
will then be complete and final indeed. 


YORK WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


MRS, JOSHUA ROWNTREE ON IRELAND, 


—— 


On Tuesday evening, May 14th, Mrs: Joshua Rowntree, wife 
of the member for Scarborough, gave in the Institute, Clifford 
Street, York, to a large and interested audience, mostly 
ladies, an account of what she saw and heard in a recent 
visit to Ireland, and her impressions thereupon. Mr. John 
S. Rowntree presided, and we noticed among those present 
the Lady Mayoress (Mrs. Agar), Mrs. Edward Smithson, 
Mrs. Rowntree, Mr, and Mrs. Henry Richardson, Miss 
Wilkinson, Mrs, Morrell, Mr. Fielden Thorp, Mrs. Clark, &c. 

The Chairman introduced the lecturer, Mrs. Rowntree, 
who gave a graphic and interesting description of her tour, 
made in the company of her husband and Miss Agnes Rown- 
tree. Portrush, on the coast of Antrim, was their first 
halting place, and from there they journeyed through 
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to visit Miss McFadden, sister of the priest 
pone, Lee wellknown. The philanthropic work of 
Mrs. Ernest Hart was described, and mguoeonaanen 4 Mrs, 
Rowntree spoke with approbation of the present Lord 
Leitrim and of his patriotic efforts to im ) 
of the le on his estate. The opinion of residents in 
Donegal int imate with the population was that the prose- 
cutions of the Government were driving men into combina- 
tion rather than out of it. From Do: Mrs. Rowntree 
and her party went to Connemara, and she gave an interest- 
ing account of the industry generously established by Miss 
Sturge at Letterfract. 

Mr. Fielden Thorp, seconded by Mrs. Calvert, moved a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, which, after a few remarks 
by the chairman, confirmatory of what had been said of the 
value of Miss Sturge’s work, was carried by acclamation. 

. Edward Smithson announced that at the meetings 
of the Women’s Liberal Federation, to be held in London, 
the York Association would be represented wa ae Lady 

nson. 


ve the condition 


Mayoress, Miss Gertrude Rowntree, and Miss 
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BRIDLINGTON AND QUAY WOMEN’S 
LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Liberal Association, was held in the Tem- 
perance Hall, on Thursday evening, May 2nd, when an 
address was delivered by Mr. P. J. Power, M.P. for Water- 
ford (East), Councillor Pool occupied the chair, and was 
supported by Councillor Jarratt, president of the Buckrose 
Liberal Council; Councillor White, Driffield ; Dr. Sutcliffe, 
Kilham; Rev, Father Murphy, Councillor Sutcliffe, Rev. 
R. Wyatt, and a number of ladies of the association, 

The Chairman in his opening remarks referred to the 
amount of enthusiasm which existed in the Women’s 
Association, The fine frenzy and the heartiness and 
earnestness they threw into their work were something to 
be admired, 

Mr. W. O. Jarratt then moved “That this meeting gives a 
hearty welcome to P, J. Power, Esq., M.P., Waterford (East) 
and, whilst condemning the Irish policy of the Government, 
trusts that the day is not far distant when a policy of con- 
ciliation and justice will bind the two nations in one common 
brotherhood. 

Mr. G. G. O. Sutcliffe, in seconding the resolution, said 
that they were proud to have an Irish member on the plat- 
form with them. 

The resolution was put by the Chairman and unanimously 


carried. 
Mr, P. J. Power, M.P., on rising to respond, was greeted 
with loud and prolonged cheers. fie earnestly recommended 
his hearers to read and study the history of Ireland. For 
their part, they were ready to forget and forgive if justice 
were done them, and they appealed to the intellect of the 

t British nation. Quoting statistics, he stated that 


uring the past 50 years up of two million people had 
been evicted from their homes, 4,186,000 had been obli to 
emigrate and seek a living in other lands, and 1,225, had 


perished from pure starvation. These were ghastly figu 
and in claiming redress for their unhappy country the ‘did 
not come as craven cowards, but as men claiming a right, 
The speaker concluded a most eloquent address amidst 
rounds of cheers. 

Mr. Luke White moved that the very best thanks of the 
upper be given to Mr. Power for his earnest and eloquent 


Rev. B. Wyatt seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
carried unanimously, 

Mr. Power, in mespondtie: said that votes of thanks were 
not always formal; they helped to cheer them in their work. 
He specially felt thankful to the ladies. There never was a 
cause that appealed more to the hearts of women than the 
Trish cause. 

Mr. J. Sawdon ane the vote of thanks, and called for 
three cheers for the Plan of Campaign, which were heartily 


given, Political an were sung at the opening and close 
of the meeting, and the proceedings throughout were most 
enthusiastic. 


- SNITTERFIELD (WARWICKSHIRE) 
WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


A very successful meeting was held at Snitterfield on 
Wednesday, May 15th. The audience was good numerically, 
and proved very much awake to the points brought before 
them, both men and women making shrewd comments 
throughout the speeches, 

Mrs. Hordern, who_presided, was eloquent in her 
description of how the Liberals had always been foremost 
in ting for those measures which were calculated 
to give the greatest benefit to the greatest number, 
and in opposing class legislation that laid the burden of 


taxation on the masses. At the conclusion of her address, 
she moved the following resolution; ‘That this meeting 
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strongly the immediate withdrawal of the Sugar 
Convention Bill, considering that its adoption would be 
seriously detrimental to the trade of the country and the 
well-being of the people.” 

Miss B: t, ‘hon. sec., Leamington, seconded the reso- 
lution, showing how the passing of the bill would affect 
the expenses of every housekeeper, a fact which must come 
home to women cularly. She also alluded to the enor- 
mous increase of various industries in England entirely due 
to the cheapness of sugar, and to other new industries that 
owed their birth to the same cause, the perity of the 
thousands of people employed in these various trades being 
all jeopardised by the threatened bill. 

e resolution was carried unanimously, with the addition 
that copies be forwarded to Lord Salis and Baron de 


orms. 

Mr. Turland (Nuneaton) spoke on the folly of squandering 
millions in increasing military and naval forces, not for the 
purposes of defence, but for unjustifiable and profitless 
attack, He then alluded to the enormous army of police 
kept up in Ireland at the cost of the English ratepayer for 
the of collecting landlord’s -renta,: drew 
ictures of the terrible misery of the 
eee pg A and the atrocities perpetrated in the name of the 

q ish people and their supposed views of law and order. 
He concluded by moving the following resolution: ‘That 
this meeting strongly co the cruel and unjust poli 
) : y the cent eptberieeper towards ve Trish 

ple, protests against suc icy supported ° 
Tooneend, the member for the. Stratfo bg coins Division, 
and pl itself to use its best endeavours to secure the 
return at the next election of a supporter of our great leader, 
Mr. Gladstone and his policy of conciliation.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Purser, of Leam- 
ington, in a powerful speech, which filled many eyes with 
tears. He brought very forcibly home to those present the 
folly of saying that the Irish do not want Home Rule, by 
showing a map of the country—all those parts returning 
Home Rule members being marked in green, and the 
remaining notably small corner in orange, 

The resolution was enthusiastically carried, and the meet- 
ing closed with ‘‘God Save the Queen.” Before dispersing, 
the audience gave three cheers for the Grand Old Man, 


some tonto 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LATE MR FOX AND THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


Zo the Editor of the Women's Gazette. 


S1r,—Allow me to draw the attention of your readers to 
the following quotation, because it appears to me most 
applicable to the question of Home Rule for Ireland. The 
passage occurs in a discourse spoken May 17th, 1829, by the 
late W. J. Fox, M.P. for Oldham—the occasion which called 
it forth being the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill and the 
anniversary of the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
Mr. Fox, it may be remembered, was one of the most able and 
efficient collaborators of Cobden and Bright in the struggle 
for the Repeal of the Corn Laws. He was indefatigable in 
that agitation, and by his admirable newspaper articles and 
his splendid eloquence contributed in no small degree to the 
triumph of that noble cause. 

Both the Catholic Relief Bill and the Repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts had been passed in the teeth of the 
most violent and bigoted opposition—and with just the same 
prophecies of the dire woes that were to ensue that we are 
accustomed to hear in regard to Home Rule for Ireland. 
Sixty years have gone by since the repeal of these disabling 
statutes, and what have been the results but peace, and that 
advance of national prosperity which Mr. Fox foretold, and 
for which he gave the reasons? Oh, let us lay the lesson of 
experience to heart, and bravely say “‘ Fiat justitia, raat coelum.” 
But the heavens will not fall—they will Zs fad? blessings on 
those who do justly and fear not. We may substitute the 
political for religious—or add it—and still the following 
eloquent words will hold good, and be applicable to Ireland 

-THE DAY AFTER SHE OBTAINS HOME RULE.-—Yours, &c. 
Cc. 


S. H. 
(EXTRACT.] 
The pro of religious liberty is the advance of Natioual 
Prosperity. o does not feel that by late events the position of our 


country, in relation to all other countries, has become more elevated, | 

more imposing? The weight of a curse has been heaved overby ; 
from the vessel of the State, and she rises in the waters, and lightly 
dashes away the foaming billows, and displays her armed sides, now 
free to act, and not rashly to be braved, and more loftily and proudly 
floats her upon the winds of heaven, In the population of 
Ireland there is just so much power to be Bins! a pn instead of so 
much discontent to be repressed, There is strength becanse_ . 
there is internal health. The Catholics, no longer under the ban of: ., 
the Empire, will begin to be a blessing to it, Their first noble takes. , 
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broken chain of feeling from the highest to the lowest. Their 
privations and their insults are all in common. They are united in 
their degradation, for they are united by their degradation, Whether 
in their struggles they sometimes rise al or are kept permanently 
below, the rest of the community, they are still the foes of the rest of 
the community, Remove the proscription, equalise their condition and 
their cts, and the very y which had been worse than 
wasted in party conflict becomes the machinery of individual and 
national nip ea . Catholic and Protestant, feeling alike safe in the 
protection of the laws, alike aspiring to the rewards of industry and 
talent, must constitute a more flourishing people than a plundering 
and oppressing and a plundered and oppressed people. 


DEPUTATIONS TO IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Women’s Gazette. 


Sir,—I wish most earnestly to add my appeal to that of 
Miss Chapman's, urging British people, English and 
Scottish, men women, to go over to Ireland, singly or 
in parties, during the next few months, to see the state of the 
country and the evictions for themselves; to be present at 
forthcoming trials, so that they may note how justice (?) is 
there administered, and then to report what they have seen, 
heard, and experienced to those at home. Evicting landlords 
and irish removables hate the eyes of the British public 
upon their doi and I know that the presence of but two 
strangers, watching and taking notes, its effect. The 
Irish houses are clean, and the people so kind that no one 
need be afraid, and 7 trouble or anxiety incurred will be 
more than amply repaid by the knowledge that others have 
been helped by it. 

Before I left home for Ireland there kept ringing in my 
ears and through my mind the words, “He hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, and to set at liberty them that are 
bound.” The disciple would fain be like her Master, and I 
did hope that our message of ape | sympeehy, from the 
women of my city to the women of Ireland would help to 
heal some bi: heart, and give co and hope to some- 
one yielding to despair, but the opening of prison doors 
seemed out of the question. Now, however, I know we 
have been so used. We have been told repeatedly, from 
Protestant and Catholic alike, that but for our presence, in 
conjunction with delegates from other Liberal associations, 
in the courtroom at Falcarragh, all the poor people recently 
tried there, after having been imprisoned for five days, on 
the charge of resisting the bailiffs and constabulary who 
were forcibly evicting them from the houses their own hands 
had built, and the. fields they had reclaimed from the bo 
instead of being acquitted—as all were save three—would 
have been senten to six or eight months’ hard labour. 
Faulty as was the conduct of the court, ridiculous as was 
the evidence given, it was told us over and over again that 
things would have been far worse had no strangers been 
present. The heey sentence on Mr. Conybeare was openly 
and avowedly asked for by the Crown prosecutor to deter 
British people, ‘‘ who were easily led” from going over and 
showing their sympathy with the sufferers under the Coer- 
cion Act. Are we complimented by the supposition that 
dread of imprisonment will make us shut our eyes and keep 
away from everythin that the present Government wishes 
to conceal? Fear of imprisonment, irksome as that im- 

risonment might prove, will not. frighten love, and surely 

riends who have time, and money, and the heart to help, 
will whenever they know they can be of so much use.— 
I am, yours, eon HELEN B. THOMSON, 
Lawriston e, ® 
Edinburgh, May 15th, 1889. 


.WOMEN AND SOCIETY, 
To the Editor of the Women’s Gazette. 


Sir,—There is an article by Mr. Frederick Marshall, in this 
(May) number of the Nineteenth Century, entitled ‘‘ Society 
and Democracy in France,” which claims the attention, and 
even deserves the study, of women. The facts brought forward 
by the authors are as important and incontrovertible as the 
conclusions he draws from them appear to me illusory and 
misleading, not to say mischievous. ‘‘Society” is defined to 
be “the associated manifestation of the existence and pro- 
ceedings of the upper classes,” to have had its origin in 
France, and that origin due to Frenchwomen. ‘‘Society” 
came into existence ‘‘ when, in the middle of the 17th century, 
the Hotel de Rambouillet opened the first salon in Paris, 
and had be to form the modern tongue of France, and to 
lift wit and letters into honour; when the Fronde had shown 
the power that women could exercise in politics; when it 
had me possible for M. de Sevigne to earn immortality 
by a so simple as welling etters. The elevation of 
the enchworhan the great place she won, dated surely 
from the day when the Prince de Marsillae. (La Roche- 
foucauld) adaressed to the Duchess de Longueville the 
two famous lines— 


Pour meriter son coeur pour plaire a ses beaux yeux, 
J’ai fait la guerre aux rois, je l'aurais faite aux dicux. 


. . . The world beheld suddenly amidst it a nation in 
which for the first time in the march of stran. the 
women had sprung above the men. And as the victory was 


on by the employment of feminine faculties exclusively 
ts first effect was to reveal the meaning and the value o 
those faculties, which, until that time, had been scarcely 
ncn and to place them, surrounded by the homage 
of Europe, on a throne which had never been occupied 
before. . . . The work to be effected by the employment 
of those faculties was nothing less than the establishment 
of a new relationship between women and the world, of a 
condition of life which enabled ‘Society’ to come into 
existence, and which necessitated the invention of the very 
curious uct called a ‘lady,’ a product of which no 
previous imes had supplied more than a proximate model, 
he most arbitrary, the most conventional, and, perhaps, 
the most indispensable, of the social creations ob recon 
times. All this was devised and worked out by French- 
women. The women of other lands have imitated with 
more or less success, but they did not originate. It is to 
France that Europe owes the inspiration and example which 
have engendered the present organisation of its social life, 
- « « e Directly they came forward as a power, the 
management of the garage rs pte gee sometimes 
the political life of France fell into their hands, e 

ped on all around them the impress of their rae re 
their grace, their charm, their common sense, their taste, 
their wit burst over Europe and took it all by storm. A 
force was born—the influence of brilliant women; women 
made a new France at home, they raised her up abroad. 
The merits, the capacities which the best amongst them 
showed grew to be regarded as pre rties of the entire 
nation, and provoked a avanpeny, or France which was as 
universal as it was real. renchwomen won for their 
country a special place before the world.” 

Granted. But whither did all this lead? Everyone 
admires, and ought to admire, beauty with grace and 
learning, but the vital question is into what service are these 

. .The Frenchwomen, of whom Mr. Marshall is 
apes Te. were devout Roman Catholics, worshipped the 
irgin Mary, but I fear had never taken to heart the 
Magnificat: ‘‘My soul doth magnify the Lord. He hath 
showed strength with his arm. He hath scattered the 
oe in the imagination of their hearts. He hath put down 
he ors ef from their seats, and exalted them of low de 5 
He hat ed the hungry with good things, and the rich he 
hath sent empty away.” , 

Such words as these found no echo in their hearts. Their 
st le was to be of the ‘“‘Society” of ‘‘the proud,” “the 
mighty,” and “the rich.” They had not the god-like wish 
to “exalt them of low degree,” nor to ‘fill the ungry with 
good things”; and, at ig ee these poor and of low degree, 
unable longer to bear their overwhelming wrongs and 
sufferings, rose up, and behold ! the French revolution! It 
came in spite of these women. Is it so very sure it was not, 
in some sense, because of them ? 

And if it is true, as Mr. F. Marshall says, that these were 
the originators of modern ‘‘ Society,” would it not be well for 
*¢Society” to ponder on the fate of its founders, and learn 
wisdom? I accept Mr. Marshall’s dictum that democracy 
and “Society” (in his meaning of the word) are antagonistic, 
and I would simply ask to what did ‘‘ Society” bring France 
100 years 880) and to what has Democracy brought France 
this day ? k for answer at the joyous celebrations of the 
centenary of the Republic now poin on in Paris, and look 
at the display of the wonderful productions which science 
and the arts, ually perfecting themselves, have 
accomplished. Better the France of to-day, with its millions 
of happy hearts beating in radiant consciousness of freedom, 
and proud of the results of honest toil and artistic genius, 
and owners of the soil of their native land, than France with 
its starving millions, its vicious aristocracy, and its “brilliant 
women.” 

But I object entirely to confusing, as this author has done, 
the influence of women and the influence of ‘‘Society.” The 
influence of women is a God-given power, which should be 
used for purposes God-like. The influence of ‘‘Society” is 
the influence of an aristocratic body for the maintenance of 
obsolete and trivial artificialities, and in its more mischievous 
forms for the domination of the upper classes over their 
dependents and rer countrymen and country women, and 
dictation in matters in which they have no right to interfere. 
We see an example of this in the Primrose e, and 
much of Mr. Marshall’s paper seems to me to be advice 
covertly addressed to that body. 

I speak of ‘‘Society” as an organisation. I am glad to 
think thereareamongst usindividuals, members of ‘‘Societv,” 
who are pesierue of every Christian virtue, but they strike 
out for themselves lines of action independent of “Society,” 
and with far other objects than the exercise of petty tyranny 
or pe RaIETERCe of wordly puerilities, They are in Society, 
not of it. 

Mr. Marshall asserts that Democracy has effected the 
extinction of “brilliant women.” There is one Democracy 
which confutes him. Surely, the wit, the grace, the common 
sense, the charm, all that he prizes as so inestimable, exist 
in the ladies of America, who excel in these respects, and, 
moreover, fulfil the noblest duties in the nobles 
because they are Democratic—.e., have at heart the eleva- 
tion of the masses, and, having no old aristocracy, need 
resort to no organisations, open or covert, inst the 
masses; but find it both their interest and their duty to up- 
hold the free institutions by which the toiling millions 
attain competence, education, and that sense of equality in 
the State which is the very breath of life to the manly 
soul,— Yours, &e., _ * CG. Ss, H, 
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